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ST. AUGUSTINE. 

Travellers who approach Rome from the eastward, 
coming from Tivoli or the Alban hdls, will scarcely 
forget the first impressions made by the striking appear- 
ance of the rema'ns of the ancient aqueducts, which stand 
in solitary grandeur on the desolate plain of the Campagna. 
The history of these remarkable ruins may be briefly told. 
In a southern clime, water is the first necessary of life ; 
and the ancient Romans, gigantic in all their concep- 
tions, evinced tbeir usual energy and forethought by the 
steps they took to supply their city with this essential 
element, from the purest sources, and in the greatest 
abundance. Rome, as our readers are perhaps aware, is 
surrounded on three sides by ranges of hills, which stand 
at a considerable distance from the city walls. The 
aqueducts were constructed as channels to convey the 
waters from their sources in these hills, or from springs 
in the more distant Apenniues; and some of them were 
forty, sixty, and even one hundred miles in length. 
These noble structures consisted of a series of enormous 
arches (sometimes in a double or triple row), all formed 
of the finest hewn stone ; and on the top of these arches 
a channel was formed for the water, where it was covered 
in, to protect it from the sun and rain. Mountains and 
rocks, valleys and marshes, proved no impediment to the 
course of the aqueduct. The mighty work was tarried on, 
regardless of all such obstacles, until it reached its desti- 
nation, and poured its clear and liquid stream in an un- 
broken current from the fountain in the distant moun- 
tains into the very heart of Rome. a 

Time, however, which causes such destructive changes 
in every work of human hands, has not spared the Roman 
aqueducts. Although they were built with a solidity 
which seemed as if it could bid defiance to every assault, 
yet they have been unable to resist the inroads of decay. 
War and earthquakes, injury and neglect, have aided 
the slow ravages of time. Some few still remain, and 
perform, as of old, their salutary task of supplying the 
wants of the modern inhabitants of Rome. But out of 
the large number which formerly existed, some have dis- 
appeared altogether; others are fast crumbling into ruins ; 
and, as the traveller passes along the desolate Campagna, 
here and there a tall buttress or a ruined arcb b attracts his 
notice and arrests his steps ; hut, alas ! 

" When the colossal fabric's form is neared, 
" It will not bear the brightness of the day, 
" Which streams too much on'all years, man, have reft away." 

The mouldering ruin only serves as a landmark in the 
dreary waste, to tell the tale of the work which the gi- 
gantic structure to which it once belonged, performed two 
thousand years ago, for the benefit of aformer generation. 



» " if," says Pliny, '* we consider the incredible quantity of water 
brought to Rome for the uses or the public, for fountains, baths, 6sh 
ponds, private houses, garden and country seats; if we represent to 
ourselves the arches constructed at a great expense, and carried on 
through a long distance, mountains levelled, rocks cut through, and 
valleys Ailed up, it must be acknowledged that there is nothing in the 
whole world more wonderful." — Hist. Nat. lib. 36, c. 15. 

* A part of the ruins of one of the ancient aqueducts now bears the 
same of " 11 csstel dell'Acqu* March}," the cattle of Aqua Harcia. 



It has sometimes seemed to us — perhaps the idea is a 
fanciful one — that these venerab'e memorials of an- 
tiquity, which we have thus endeavoured to describe, 
form, in their present state, no unapt representation 
of the writings of several of the Latin Fathers, 
which have been so often quoted in our pages. These 
works, as our readers are aware, were composed in 
early times for the benefit of the Western Church, of 
which Rome was the acknowledged head, in precedence, 
though not in authority or power. By the writings of 
these eminent men, the waters of divine truth, drawn 
from the pure well-spring of Holy Scripture, were con 
veyed to each member of the Church who chose to receive 
them, and were brought home to him for his especial use. 
For many centuries the faithful Christians of those days 
drank of the stream of the water of life from these chan- 
nels, and found their soul-; refreshed and invisjorated. 
The works of the Fathers (as many gigantic folios still 
attest) were formed on a colossal scale, and designed to 
last for ages. But, in process of time, many of these 
works were lost ; others were mutilated and destroyed. 
The Church of Rome forsook the old fountains of living 
water, to hew out for herself other cisterns, from which 
her spiritual wants were to bo supplied. She abandoned, 
for the most part, Cyprian, and Ambrose, and even her 
own Gregory, in order that she might have recourse to 
Aquinas, and Liguori, and Buoriaven'ura. Enough of 
the writings of the early times yet survive, however, to 
bear witness to the purity of the faith of the primitive 
Christians, as well as their zeal for its preservation. 
Although the Church of Koine, for whose use many of 
these works were primarily designed, now refuses or 
neglects to use them, they still serve as landmarks to 
attest the course in which the stream of Christian doctrine 
flowed, even from apostolic times. 

In former numbers of this journal, we endeavoured to 
lay before our readers some brh f sketches of the lives of 
a few of those eminent men who have earned by their 
writings a lasting title to the gratitude of the Christian 
world. We have drawn an outline of the labours of 
Ignatius, Basil, and Chrysostoin in the Kastern, and 
of Cyprian and Jerome in the Western Church. But, 
now that our work is nearly done, and we are addressing 
our readers for the last time, it would he unpardonable, 
in us to bring our labours to a close without some notice, 
however brief and imperfect, of one who, in some respects, 
was the greatest of them all — the venerable Saint Augus- 
tus e. 

Without dwelling on other claims which this illustrious 
Father has upon our regard, it may suffice to mention 
two points which make him especially worthy of notice. 
One is, that no other writer can be mentioned who-e 
authority was so much regarded (at least in name) 
by all the old Roman divines, and especially by the 
Council of Trent. Some idea may be formed of the 
great weight attached to St. Augustine's opinion upon 
controversial questions, when our leaders are told (as 
we shall see a little further on) that in the seventeenth 
century the Roman Catholic Church was thrown into 
confusion, and Franco was convulsed by a dispute, 
turning mainly on the point, whether certain doctrines 
were or were not contained in the writings of St. 
Augustine. 

The other point to which we have adverted is of a dif- 
ferent kind. Of all the ancient writers, St. Augus- 
tine is almost the only one who has left on record, in his 
celebrated " Confessions," a full account of the reasons 
which induced him to embrace Christianity, and of the 
progress of his religious convictions durii g several years 
of his life. In this work, written apparently with the 
greatest truthfulness and sincerity, he has drawn a vivid 
picture of the spiritual life of his soul, of the hopes by 
which he was sustained, and the object towards which his 
faith was directed. We shall quote from this work as 
largely as our limits will permit, and our readers will thus 
have an opportunity of judging far better than from mere 
dogmatic passages, or citations, how far St. Augustine's 
sentiments and feelings corresponded with thoso of the 
modern Church of Rome. 

St. Augustine was an African by birth.* He was born 
on the 13th of November, a. v. 354, at Tagaste, an in- 



r In the following sketch, we are indebted, amongst oiber au- 
thorities, to an interesting memoir of Augustine, published in Smith's 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography. 



land town in Numidia. His father Patricias, who died! 
when his son was about seventeen years old, was ori- 
ginally a heathen, but embraced Christianity late in life. 
He is described by his son as a benevolent but hot tem- 
pered man, comparatively careless about the morals of his 
offspring, but anxious for his improvement in learning, a* 
the means of his future success in life. Monica, the 
mother of Augustine, was a Christian of a singularly de- 
vout and gentle spirit, who exerted herself to the utmost 
in training up her son in ihe practice of piety ; but hist 
disposition, naturally ardent and headstrong, seemed to 
bid defiance to her efforts. He has given in his Confes- 
sions a candid aecount of his boyish lollies and vices, his 
love of play, his hatred of learning, his disobedience to 
bis parent--, and his acts of deceit and theft. An incident 
of the latter kind is thus described : 

" There was a pear tree in the neighbourhood of my 
father's vineyard, loaded with fruit, though not of the most 
tempting kind. At dead of night, in company with somo 
profligate youths, I plundered the tree ; the spoil was 
principally thrown to tho hogs, for 1 had abundance of 
better fruit at home. Behold my heart ! My God, behold 
my heart, which thou hast pitied in its deep abyss of sin ! 
What did I mean that I should be gratuitously wicked ? 
I loved destruction itself. ... I will love and bless 
Thee, O Lord, because Thou hast pardoned such horrible 
evils. I impute it to Thy grace that Thou has melted my 
sins, as ice is melted. I impute, also, to Thy grace my 
exemption from those evils which 1 have not committed. 
For of what was I not capable, who loved even gratuitous 
wickedness? I am sensible that all is forgiven ; not only 
the evils that I have actually committed, but also those 
evils which by Thy guidance I havo been kept from com- 
mitting.''' 1 

Augustine was sent at an early a^o to bo educated at 
the neighbouring town of .Muduura, and afterwards re- 
moved to Carthage, in order to prosecute the study of 
rhetoric. Soon after this he embraced the Manicbujau 
heresy — a wild and visionary system, repugnant alike to 
sound reason and to Scripture, but not without strong fasci- 
nation for an ardent and imaginative mind, undisciplined in 
the lessons of practical religion. To this pernicious doctrine" 
he adhered for nine years, during which time he, unhappily, 
seduced others into tho adoption of the same errors ; al- 
though, at the same time, he acknowledges that he found 
no satisfaction either in tho principles professed by that 
sect, or in the reasonings of their most celebrated teacher, 
Faustus, with whom he frequently conversed. 

About this time he tells us that his mother had a re- 
markable dream. " She appeared to herself to be stand- 
ing on a plank, and a person came and asked her the cause 
oi her nflliction ; and on being answered that it was on my 
aecount, he charged her to be of good cheer, for that where 
she was, there also I should be. On which she immediately 
beheld me standing by her on the same plank. When she 
related this to me, I endeavoured to evade the force of it, 
by observing that it might mean to exhort her to be what 
I was. Without hesitation she replied, ' It was not said, 
Whero he is, there thou shall he ; but, where thou art, 
there he shall he.' Her prompt answer made a deeper im- 
pression on my mind than tho dream itself. For nino 
years, while I was tolling in the tilth of sin, often attempt- 
ing to rise, and still sinking deeper, did she in vigorous 
hope persist in incessant prayer." 

In the year:)S:i, Augustine went, against the wishes of 
his mother, to Rome, intending to exercise his profes- 
sion as a teacher of rhetoric there. At Rome he had a 
dangerous illness, from which, however, he soon re- 
covered; and after teaching rhetoric for a few months, 
he left the imperial city in disgust at the fraudulent 
conduct of some of his students, and went to Milan. 

" There I waited on Ambrose, the Bishop, a man re- 
nowned for piety throughout the world, and who then 
ministered the bread of life to Thy people with much 
zeal and eloquence. The man of God received me like 
a father, and I conceived an affection for him, not as a 
teacher of truth, which I had no idea of discovering in 
Thy Church, but as a man kind to uie ; and I studiously 
attended his lectures, only with a curious desire of dis- 
covering whether fame had done justice to bis eloquence 

<t " Et omnia mihi dimlssa esse fateor, el qtue mea sponte feci mala, 
et qux te duce non feci." — S. Aug. Couiess. ii. c. 7, torn. i. coL sti, Ed. 
Ben. There is no trace of purgatory iu ibis passage. 

* Confess, lib, iii, cap. ii, ut supta. 
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or not. But salvation is far from sinners, such as I then 
was ; and yet I was gradually approaching to it, and 
knew it nor. By degrees I was brought to attend to the 
doctrine of the Bishop. A number of difficulties, raised 
upon the Scriptures by the Manicheea, found in the ex- 
position* of Ambrose a satisfactory solution. My mother 
was now come to me, courageous through piety, following 
me by land and sea, and secure of Thy favour in all re- 
spects. She found me very hopeless with respect to the 
discovery of truth. However, when 1 told her my pre- 
sent situation, she answered that she believed in Christ 
that before she left this world she should see me a sound 
believer.'" 

By degrees the mind of Augustine acquired a healthier 
tone, and the reading of some of the Platonic philosophers 
disposed him still more favourably towards the Christian 
system. From these he turned with a delight he never 
felt before to the holy Scriptures, in the reading of 
which his earlier doubts and difficulties gave way before 
the self-evidencing light of divine truth. 

"Thou didst persuade me that those who believed 
Thy books were not to be condemned for credulity, but 
those who disbelieved them were to be condemned for 
unreasonable obstinacy, especially as their credibility 
wes established by the great authority which they had 
obtained throughout the world. ' How do you know 
that these books were divinely inspired?' appeared to 
me now a question implying a doubt not worthy to 
be attended to.* As we are too infirm to discover truth 
by abstract reasoning, and, therefore, need the authority 
of divine revelation, I concluded that Thou wouldst never 
have given such high authority and influence to the 
Scriptures throughout the world, unless this had been the 
appointed means of our knowing Thee, and seeking Tby 
■will."" 

And, again, in the following passage he contrasts the 
unsatisfying result of philosophical inquiries with the 
spiritual peace and comfort to be derived from the word 
of God :_ 

" Who shall deliver us from the body of this death 
but Thy grace, through Jesus Christ our Lord, who, by 
His death, blotted out the hand-writing that was against 
us ? The Platonic books had nothing of this, nor the 
face of piety, the tears of confession, the sacrifice of a 
troubled spirit, a broken and contrite heart, salvation, the 
spouse, the holy city, the earnest of the Holy Spirit, the 
cup of our redemption. In the works of Plato no one 
hears, ' Come unto me all that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.' '" 

Augustine was greatly benefited, at this period, by the 
religious conversations which he had with Simplician, a 
Christian presbyter, who had formerly instructed Ambrose 
himself in theology. He was also much iu the society of 
bis friend, Alypius, a student of the law, who was, like him- 
self, an inquirer after divine truth. The temptations of 
the flesh still caused him much disquietude, and gave rise 
to many painful struggles of feeling. He thus records his 
deliverance from them : 

" I prostrated myself under a fig tree, and with 
tears bursting out, I spake to this effect : Lord, how 
long will Thou be angry ? for ever ? remember not my 
old iniquities ; for I perceive myself entangled by them. 
How long shall I say, to-morrow ? why should I not this 
hour put an end to my slavery ? Thus I spake, and wept 
in the bitterness of my soul, and I heard a voice, as from a 
neighbouring house, repeating frequently, ' Take up and 
read, Take up and read.' I returned hastily to the place 
where Alypius was sitting; for there I had placed the book 
of St. Paul's epistles. 1 seized it, opened, and read what 
first struck me, 'Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying ; 
but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not pro- 
vision for the flesh to fulfil thelusts thereof (Rom. xiii. 13). 
Nor did I choose to read anything more, nor had I occa- 
sion. Immediately at the end of this sentence all my 
doubts vanished. I closed the book, and with a tranquil 
countenance gave it to Alypius. He begged to see what 
I had read. I showed him it, and he read still further : 
« Him that is weak in the faith receive ye' (Rom. xiv. 1) ; 
which he applied to himself, as he told me. With a placid 
serenity and composure suitable to his character, iu which 
. he far excelled me, he joined with ine in going to my 
mother, who now triumphed in the abundant answers given 
to her petitions. Thus didst Thou turn her mourning into 
joy."' 

We trust that our readers will excuse the length of the 
foregoing quotations. To ourselves, they are invested 
with no ordinary attraction. If the student of history 
dwells with eager interest upon the early events in the 
life of some great military or naval hero, the Christian 
student surely needs no justification for pausing on the 



t Confess, lib. v. cap. 13, 14, lib. vt cap. I. ui supra. 

s This Is an objection frequently brought against Protestants by 
modern Romanists. We see in what a summary manner Augustine 
disposes of it. 

a "Jam credere ca?peram, nullo modo te fuisse tribaturum tarn 
exeellentem HM scriptural per omnes jam terras auctoritatem, nisi et 
per ipsam tibl credi, el per ipsaoa te queer! voiuisses."— Confess, lib. 
vl, cap. 6, torn. 1, cot. 123, ut supra. 

■ Confess, lib. Til. cap. 31. In this striking passage it is very re- 
markable that we do not find tile least trace of the intervention of 
any priest, or human ordinance of any kind. The whole work Is re- 
presented as taking place between God and the soul of the Christian j 
Arrttean beabundantryproved from other sources that the. conies- 
sle* spoken of by Aug nttlne was made to God alone. 

tCntm. Mb. vBi., cap. «, ut supra. 



record of the various steps by which, in the providence of 
God, Augustine was brought to the knowledge of the 
truth. We learn from this touching narrative what an 
encouragement is held ont to Christian mothers to pray 
for the spiritual welfare of their children ; and we cannot 
but observe what a very important part Augustine as- 
cribes to the constant and attentive study of the word of 
God, in the work of his own conversion. 

Augustine was baptized by Ambrose at Milan, on the 
2Sth of April, a.d. 387. k His mother Monica rejoiced 
over this happy event, as the completion of all her desires 
on earth. She did not long survive it ; for shortly after 
his conversion Augustine set out with her to return to 
Africa ; but she was taken sick on the journey, and died 
at Ostia, on the banks of the Tiber, after an illness of a 
few days. Her son has left on record, in the ninth book 
of his Confessions, a brief but deeply interesting tribute to 
her memory. , 

The next three yearsappeartohave been passed in seclusion S 
by Augustine, during which he occupied himself in writing 
his treatise De Vera Religione, and some other works. The 
reputation of these writings, and of their author's personal 
excellence, seems to have been speedily diffused ; for in the 
year a.d. 391, Augustine, against bis own wishes, was or- 
dained a presbyter by Valerius, then Bishop of Hippo. 
He spent some time in retirement, in order to qualify him- 
self by the special study of the Bible for the work of 
preaching ; and when he entered on this public duty he 
discharged it with great ability and success. 

In the year 395, Valerius exerted himself to obtain 
Augustine as his colleague in the episcopal office ; and 
though Augustine at first urged his unwillingness with 
great sincerity, his scruples were overcome, and he was 
ordained Bishop of Hippo. He occupied this see lor the 
space of thirty-five years — a period fruitful in events of 
deep interest to the welfare of the Christian Church. 
The schism of the Donatists was raging in Africa ; the 
erroneous doctrines of Pelagius, on the subject of grace 
and free will, were spreading widely, both in the East 
and West ; while the barbarian invaders filled the vast 
provinces of the Roman empire with disorder and blood- 
shed. It would be quite impossible lor us, consistently 
with our prescribed limits, to describe the part which 
Augustine took in the Donatist, Pelagian, and other 
controversies. 1 We shall only briefly touch upon one or 
two points which may prove interesting to our readers. 

Zosimus was Pope when the heresies of Pelagius and 
his companion Ccelestius began to spread. Deceived 
by the artifices of Ccelestius, he wrote to the African 
Bishops, complaining that Ccelestius had been unjustly 
condemned, and declaring that unless within two months 
ha received more decisive proofs against liiin, he should 
consider him as a Christian brother. There is extant a 
work written by Augustine, in which he endeavours 
to excuse the conduct of Zosimus on this occasion. 
He attributes his vacillation to undue lenity, and says 
that what Zosimus really approved was not the erroneous 
dogma of Ccelestius, but his willingness to acknowledge 
his error. m The defence is ingenious, and proves the 
kindly spirit of Christian charity that animated the 
writer ; but no impartial person can read the passage 
without feeling convinced that the infallibility of the See 
of Rome was not a doctrine held by Augustine. 

The Confessions of Augustine were published in the 
year 397. We have already quoted largely from this 
work ; but we cannot forbear from citing one passage 
more, in which the author exposes the mistake of looking 
to any other mediator but the Lord Jesus Christ : 

" Whom shall I look to as my mediator ? Shall I go 
to angels ? Many have tried this, and have been fond of 
visions, and have deserved to be the sport of the illusions 
which they loved. A mediator between God and man 
must have the nature of both. The true mediator, whom 
in Thy secret mercy Thou hast shown to the humble, and 
has sent, that by His example they might learn humility — 
the man Christ Jesus — hath appeared a Mediator between 
mortal sinners and the immortal Holy One, that, because 
the wages of righteousness are life and peace, by His divine 
righteousness Ilemight justify the ungodly, and deliver them 
from death, lie was shown to ancient saints that they might 
be saved by faith in His future sufferings, as we, by faith in 
the same sufferings already past. Well may my hope be 
strong through such an intercessor ; else I should do- pair. 
Many and great are my diseases, but Thy medicine is larger 
still. Lot I cast alt my care on thee, Lord, that I may 
live. Thou knowest my weakness and ignorance : teach 

* It used to be commonly said that the hymn "To Deum Lauda- 
mui" was jointly composed by Ambrose and Augustine on this occa- 
sion. The story is this, as Spondtmus report* it from Daciu*. ail old 
writer: "That when Augu-tine was baptised by Ambrose, while lb'-y 
were at the four, they sung this hymn by inspiration, as the Spirit gave 
them utterance, and so published it in the sight and audience of all 
the people." (In qutbus fontibus, prout Spiritus Hanctusdabateloqui 
Hits, Te Deum laudamus cantantes, &c— Spondan. Epit. Baron an. 
383, n. ix., p 48!. Patis, 1613). liut Archbishup Uasher found this 
hymn in two MSS. ascribed to Nicetius, Bishop of Triers, who lived 
about the year 535 ; and he is now generally considered tbe author of 
it. Vide Bingham, Orlg. Keel. vol. ir. p. 4S7. London, 1*44. 

1 For a full and accurate account, the reader is referred to tbe 
thirteenth volume of Tillemont's " Memoires pour seKir a l'Histoire 
Bcclesiastique," a quarto of 1075 pages, devoted entirely to the life 
and writings of this eminent father. 

" Voluntas emendattonis, non falsi tas dogmatis approbata est. — 
St Aug. eontra. dues Bpist. Pelag. lib. ii. e. 3, torn, x, col. 434, fid. 
Ben. 



and heal me."" We earnestly request those of our readers 
who may have hitherto trusted to any created mediators 
to ponder deeply these words of St. Augustine. Nowhere 
throughout his writings will they find the sinner directed 
to look for help to any intercessor except Christ, and 
Christ alone. 

The celebrated work entitled De Civitate Dei was pub- 
lished in 426, and has always been regarded as one of the 
most extraordinary productions of human intellect and in- 
dustry. His Retractations were written iu the year 428. 
This work consists of a review of his own publications, and 
not unfrequently contains acknowledgments of downright 
errors and mistakes into which he had fallen in his writ- 
ings. Pew authors have had the manliness and candour 
to lay such a noble sacrifice upon the altar of truth. 

The life of Augustine closed amidst scenes of violence 
and blood. The Vandals, under the ferocious Genseric, in- 
vaded the north of Africa, a.d. 429, and iu the following 
year laid siege to Hippo. Pull of grief for the sufferings 
which he witnessed, and the dangers he foreboded, the aged 
Bishop prayed that God would grant his people a deliver- 
ance from these dreadful calamities, or else supply tbem 
with the fortitude to endure their woes ; for himself, he 
besought a speedy liberation from the burden of the flesh. 
His prayer was granted ; and in the third month of the 
siege, on the 28th of August, a.d. 430, Augustine breathed 
his last, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. The closing 
moments of the life of this eminent servant of God are 
thus described by his biographer, Possidius, who was an 
eye-witness : — 

" He had ordered the penitential psalms of David to be 
written out, and hung up on a wall near his bed. These 
he constantly fixed his eyes upon and read, while his ill- 
ness lasted, shedding at the same time copious tears. 
During the latter days of his life he was almost constantly 
engaged in prayer. At length, while we were standing 
by and praying along with him, he was gathered to his 
fathers in a good old age ; and his body was then laid in 
the tomb." 

" There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow ; 
there the first roses of the year shall blow. 
And angels with their silver wings o'ershade 
The ground, now sacred by thy relics made."p 
It is needless to cite testimonies to the extraordinary 
value which has been set upon the writings of St. Augus- 
tine in all ages of the Christian Church. The statement 
of Jerome may be deemed sufficient : " Whatever could 
be said respecting sacred Scripture, or derived from its 
source by the most profound intellect, has been said by 
thee.'" 1 The great Jansenist controversy which arose in 
the seventeenth century affords the most remarkable illus- 
tration of this fact ; and with a brief sketch of its princi- 
pal incidents we must conclude. 

Cornelius Jansen was first a professor of divinity at 
Louvain, and afterwards Bishop of Ypres. There he sur- 
rendered himself to a life of unremitting labour. Ten 
times he read over every word of the works of St. Augus- 
tine. Thirty times he studied all the passages of those 
which relate to the Pelagian controversy. At length, 
after an uninterrupted study of twenty years, was finished 
the celebrated work entitled, Augustinus Comelii Jansenii. 
On the day which witnessed the completion of his labours, 
the author was removed by the plague ; and within an 
hour of his death he made a will submitting his work to 
the judgment of the Church of Rome, in the communion 
of which he had lived, and was about to die. Two years 
from the death of its author had not elapsed before the 
Augustinus appeared in print. It was the signal of a con- 
test which lasted for nearly seventy years. 

A bitter enmity at that time existed between the Jesuits 
in Prance, on the one hand, and the Port Royalists, 
of whom St. Cyran and Arnauld were the leaders, on the 
other. Father Cornet, one of the Jesuits, charged the 
Port-Royalists with having derived five propositions re- 
specting the mystery of divine grace from the Augusttnns 
of Jansenius. Pope Innocent condemned the propositions 
as heretical ; and to the authority of the Holy See Arnauld 
and his friends implicitly bowed. In a woodcut prefixed 
to this Papal decree by the triumphant Jesuits, Jansenius 
appeared in his episcopal dress, but with the face, the 
wings, and the other well known appendages of the evil 
spirit, around whom were flying the lightnings of the Vati- 
can. 

The men and the heresy thus happily disposed of, a 
single question remained — Were the heterodox propositions 
really to be found in the Augustinus or not ? Arnauld 
declared that he had studied the book from end to end, 
and could not find thorn there. That there they were, 
nevertheless, to be found, the Jesuits as strongly 
asscried. To have quoted by chapter and page the offen- 
sive passages would have spoiled the most promising 
quarrel which had arisen in the Church of Rome since the 
close of the Council of Trent. The vulgar mode of trial 
by quotation being discarded, nothing remained but trial 
by authority. A conclave of Parisian doctors of the 
Sorbonne, selected by the Jesuits, decreed that the five 

n "Quern invenirem qui me reconciliaret tibi? Ambiendum miht 
fuit ad - J .ngelos ? Qua prece ? quibus sacranv.-ntis ? . , Mediator 
inter Deum et homines oportebat ut haberel aliquid simile Deo, aliqufd 
simile hotninibus." — Confess, lib. jt. cap. 42, 43, torn, i, coL 193, 194, 
ut supra. 

° Possidius Vit. St. Aug. cap. 31. 

p Pope's Elegy. 

q " Certe quleqoid dici potnit, et sublimi ingenio de scripturaruat 
saiictarum hatuiri fontibus, a te dissvrtum est."— Uieron. Bpist. 111. 
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propositions were in the book, and should be in the book. 
&. Papal ball affirmed their sentence ; and then a second 
conclave required all ecclesiastics in France to subscribe 
their assent to the order which .thus affiliated the five 
propositions on poor Jansenius. 

Arnauld, however, was not disposed thus quietly 
to submit. In words exactly transcribed, though 
not avowedly quoted, from Chrysostom and Augustine, 
be drew up his own creed on the questions of grace 
and free will; and in plain terms acquitted Janse- 
nius of having written more or less. A third conclave 
censured the apologist.unconsciousthattheirfulminations 
really fell not on Arnauld, but on the eminent Fathers 
whose words he had transcribed. The "Provincial Let- 
ters" of Pascal obtained a temporary respite for Arnauld 
audhisfriendsjbutatlengihasynod of theclergy of France, 
at the bidding of the King, drew up an anti- Jansenist 
test, to be taken by all ecclesiastics, and by all religious 
communities, male and female. They were all required 
to subscribe their names to a declaration that the five 
propositions, in their heretical sense, were to be found 
in the August inus ; nor was there any exception in favour 
of those who had never seen the book, or of those who 
could not read Latin. The blow proved but too 
effectual j and the Jansenists, the purest section of the 
Gallican Church, soon ceased to exist, at least in France.' 

J?or every labour under the sun, says the Wise King, 
there is a time (Eccles. iii., 1). There is a time for 
bearing testimony against the errors of the Church of 
Borne ; but there is also a time for testifying to the sub- 
lime virtues with which these errors have been so 
often associated. Those Virtues rarely shone forth with 
greater lustre than among the Port -Royalists and other 
members of the Jansenist party." For many years the 
Jansenists were the brightest ornaments, as the Jesuits 
were the disgrace, of the Gallican Church ; and if (as 
seems but too probable) the lax morality of the latter 
pay justly be ascribed to their favourite teachers, Vas- 
quez, E*cobar, and the rest, whom the cutting irony of 
Pascal tas doomed to an unenviable notoriety, we be- 
lieve, on the other hand, that (next to their study of the 
Word of God) the pre-eminence of the Jansenists may 
tkoi improbably be owing to the deep reverence and regard 
which they always entertained for the memory and the 
■Writings of St. Augustine. 



CURIOSITIES OF ROMANISM.—V. 

THE MASS. 

We have already noticed the multiplication of obser- 
vances, the endless change and variety of posture, and 
the grotesque diversity of array which the missal pre- 
scribes in the celebration of the Mass. Concerning these 
appointments, the Catechism of Trent authoritatively 
states (p. 250, Donovan's translation) : " Of these rites 
and ceremonies let none bo deemed useless or super- 
fluous : all, on the contrary, tend to display the majesty 
of the august sacrifice, and to excite the faithful, by the 
celebration of these saving mysteries, to the contempla- 
tion of the divine things which lie concealed in the 
eucharistic sacrifice." The Council, in this Catechism, 
does not afford any direct teaching on these divine mys- 
teries thus hidden in type, but adds that "the pastor has 
it in his power to consult on the subject a variety of 
treatises composed by men eminent alike for piety and 
learning." 

We are thus sent at large over a very spacious field 
indeed, wherein to gather comments on the mysteries of 
the Mass, which, we are assured, will be found edifying. 
Those who desire learned exercise of the sort may con- 
sult such writers as Gabriel Biel, wherein they will find 
some " choice conceits ;" but as a specimen of the sort 
of teaching on these subjects which passes current among 
the generality of Romanists, we know of few more 
apropos than the following exposition of the mystery 
which is hidden under the priestly garments, a reference 
to which has already been made. It occurs in a small 
volume styled " The Catholic Christian instructed, by 
the Right Rev. Dr. Challoner," and which is in the hands 
of nearly every Roman Catholic in these kingdoms. It 
is in the catechetical form; and under the head of " The 
Sacrifice of the Mass" the following occurs: — 

" Q. 1 should be glad if you would explain to me the 
order and ceremonies of the Mass ; and first, pray, what 
is the meaning of the priest's vestments? 

" A. The priest in saying Mass represents the person 
of Christ, who is the high priest of the new law ; and 
the Mass itself represents His passion, and, therefore, the 
priest puts on these vestments, to represent those with 
which Christ was ignominiously clothed at the time of 
His passion. Thus, for instance, the amice represents 
the ragor clout with which the Jens muffled our Saviour's 
face, when at every blow they bid Him prophesy who it 
was that struck Him (St. Luke xxii. 24) ; the a/6 repre- 
sents the white garment with which He was vested by 
Herod ; the girdle, maniple, and stole represent the cords 
and bands by which He was bound in the different stages 
of His passion ; the chasuble, or outward vestment, re- 
presents the purple garment with Which He was clothed 
as a mock king ; upon the back of which there is a 

' There are Btill several Jansenist Bishop* in Holland ; see the 
Cathomc Lathas, vol. Yl„ p. 40. 

• For a wWf account of the mSeriuga of HwHnni of Port-Kojal, 
see Catholic Laihas, vol iii., p. 127.- 



cross, to represent that which Christ bore on His sacred 
shoulders ; lastly, the priest's tonsure, or crown, is to re- 
present the crown of thorns which our Saviour wore." 

Now, we put it to any intelligent Roman Catholic 
whether such an attempt at spiritualizing the priestly 
vestments tends to edifying. We have not, however, 
yet done with Dr. Challoner : the really curious 
part of the exposition remains. After having thus 
delivered the mind of the Church on the subject, he 
proceeds, in the very same paragraph : — 

" Moreover, as in the old law the priests who were to 
officiate in sacred functions had, by the [appointment of 
God, vestments assigned for that purpose, as well for the 
greater decency and solemnity of the Divine worship as 
to signify and represent the virtues which God required of 
His ministers, so it was proper that in the Church of the New 
Testament Christ's ministers should in their sacred func- 
tions be distinguished from the laity by their sacred vest- 
ments; which might also represent the virtues which God 
requires in them ; thus, the amice, which is first put upon 
the head, represents Divine hope, which the Apostle calls 
the helmet of salvation ; the alb, innocence of life ; the 
girdle, with which the loins are begirt, purity and chastity ; 
the maniple, which is put on the left arm, patiently suffer- 
ing the labours of this mortal life ; the stole, the sweet yoke 
of Christ, to he borne in this mortal lite, in order to a 
happy immoitality in the next ; in fine, the chasuble, which 
as uppermost covers all the rest, the virtue of charity.'' 

Can anything be conceived more iuconsistent or absurd 
than this authorized exposition of Romish mysteries? Will 
any Romanist undertake to reconcile the glaring contra- 
diction involved [in expounding the amice to typify, at 
one and the same time, as wom by the same individual, and 
on the same occasion, both "the rag or clout with which 
the Jews muffled our Saviour's face,' and " divine hope t" 
and so of the rest of these figurative vestments. Will it be 
seriously believed or asserted that we have here a specimen 
of thoso " unwritten verities" and apostolic traditions of 
which the Church of Rome is so prone to boast ? 

Enough, however, for the garniture of the Mass, as 
these things may be called. We have a word or two to 
say with respect to certain curiosities in the administra- 
tion of the ordinance itself, as enjoined by the same 
Church. And here it may be observed that if in the cele- 
bration of any ordinance, in this one most especially, 
where so many and such important issueshave been raiBCd, 
the Church of Rome, and, indeed, all professedly Chris- 
tian Churches, are bound to the greatest accuracy as re- 
gards scriptural analogy and the use of Scripture terms. 
And yet, while such is the case, there is, perhaps, no 
one church rite wherein more singular laxity has been 
exhibited than in this one, in the Roman missal, and 
that, too, at the most striking and solemn part of the 
ceremonial. A reference or two from that volume will 
suffice to illustrate this observation. 

The opening words of the Canon of the Mass, already 
referred to, are as follow :— . 

"Teigitur, clementissime Thee, therefore, most 
Pater, per Jesu Christum merciful Father, we sup- 
rilium tuum, Dominum nos- pliantly entreat and beseech, 
truui, supplices rogamus ac through Jesus Christ our 
petimus {osculatur altare) Lord (the priest here kisses 
uti accepta habeas et bene- the altar), mat Thouwouldst 
dicas ( jungat manus, deinde vouchsafe to accept and to 
signat ter super oblata) hasc bless (here the priest is to 
►Ji dona, hoec aj« munera, join his hands, and to make 
hac >Ji tancta sacrificia Mi- the sign of the cross three 
bata. (Extensis manibus times over the oblations), 
prosequitur), in primis qua these ijf gifts, these tjf offer- 
tibi ojferimus pro ecclesia ings, these <J< holy sacrifices 
tua sancta Catholica, &c." offered (here he extends his 
hands, and proceeds,) in 
chief, which we offer to 
Thee for thy holy Catholic 
Church, &c. 
And again, to the same purport, in a subsequent prayer — 
Quant oblationem tuDeus " Which oblation, do 
in omnibus qusesumus (sig- Thou, O God, we beseech 
nat ter super oblata) bene- Thee, vouchsafe to make 
ijidictam, adscriijcptam, (here the priest makes the 
raijtaiu, ralionauiiem ac- signof the cross three times 
ceptabilemque fucere dig- over the oblations) in all 
neris, &c, &c. things hal >J( lowed, apiji 

proved, raiiijtfied, reason- 
able, and acceptable, &c 
Now, be it observed, that all these declarations are speci- 
fically made over and concerning the Host, and the 
wine, also, before consecration has taken place. It is 
hardly necessary that we further remind our readers that 
it is not until the words of consecration are pronounced 
that the change professed to be wrought in transubstan- 
tiation takes place, and yet we hear the Church of Home 
declaring, while as yet the host and the wine are nothing 
more than common substances, that they constitute not 
only an offeriug, and oblation, but a true and proper sacri- 
fice. Thus the Missal itself proves what we said (Supra 
p. 101), that ancient wrtters. when they speak of the 
Eucharist as a sacrifice, are altogether opposed to the 
notion that the thing offered is the Body and Blood of 
our Lord. 

Among the curiosities of the Mass the manner in which 
the laity of the Church of Rome are permitted to partake 
of that mutilated ordinance ought not entirely to be omit- 



ted. It is well known that, in their case, the one half of the 
sacrament is altogether abstracted. Concerning this most 
awful and flagrant fraudulency on the part of the priest- 
hood, it is to be noted, that the original intention of the 
Divine founder ofour faith, in the matter of the wine used in 
the ordinance, is more clcarly_ stated, perhaps, than in any 
other particular. Twice it is stated that the cup was 
given to all the disciples in the last supper ; in the Gos- 
pel according to St. Matthew (ch. xxvi., 27), where our 
Lord's commandis recorded, "Drink ye all of this; "and 
in Mark (ch. xiv., 23), where it is expressly stated, 
"They all drank of it." 

It is passing strange, therefore, that in the very particu- 
lar where the command of Christ is given most fully and 
plainly the Church of Rome interposes her prohibition. 
The Council of Trent admits (session xxi.) that " both 
elements were often used from the beginning of the 
Christian religion, but in process of time this usage was 
changed for just and weighty reasons ;" but these 
" weighty reasons" are conveniently omitted. 

As a specimen of the absurdities which have arisen 
from man thus tampering with the plain command of 
God, we shall quote just one, although, did our space 
permit, that one might be indefinitely multiplied. Sonio 
ofour readers are, perhaps, hardly prepared to learn 
that, previously to the authoritative establishment of the 
custom of withholding the cup from the laity, which was 
fixed by the Councils of Constance, Basil, and Trent, its 
way was prepared by the singular practice of sucking the 
wine through pipes, straws, and quills. It would be a very 
appropriate item in our collection of " curiosities" to trace 
and exhibit this practice in detail. We shall, however, 
content ourselves with a single reference to a Romish 
writer, justly celebrated for his learning. Du Cange, in 
his Glossary, vol. 2, p. 455 (Paris ed. 1678) writes as fol- 
lows, under the word Fistula, which he thus defines and 
explains :— " An instrument, by the aid of which tho 
blood of our Lord used to be drank by tho faithful while 
communicating. This is to be understood of communion 
under both species, which obtained in the first ages of 
Christianity. The practice was, that the deacon, hold- 
ing the fistula (or pipe) within the chalice, gave the 
blood to be drunk by the faithful, in such a manner that 
each, applying his mouth, could such it from the other end." 
Similar absurdities may be seen in the pages of tho 
same author, under the head of Pugillaris, another, eccle- 
siastical utensil for suctional purposes of a like kind, 
where it is stated that the Pope is the only person now 
privileged thus to suck the wine of the Lord's supper. So 
much for departing from the plain command and inten- 
tion of God, revealed in His word. What would our 
readers think of such a practice being restored, and of 
witnessing a whole congregation sucking the wine of the 
Lord's supper through pipes and straws, and perhaps pipe- 
stoppers ? Would such a practice tend to edifying ? 
The reasons assigned for such absurdities are like to tho 
practices themselves, viz., " reverence for the blood of 
our Lord 1" lest any of it should fall on the ground, &c. 
The same are given for withholding the cup from the 
laity, just as if, according to the creed of Rome, a crumb 
of the host, which is said to be transformed into " tho 
body and blood, soul and divinity" of our Lord.if £< should 
fall, would not be as great a profanation. One other sin- 
gularity in the Romish perversion in this blessed ordinance 
remains to be noticed, and with it we shall conclude. 

The words of institution, wherein the mind and will of 
the Great Founder of our faith are revealed, are acknow- 
ledged by all — Protestant as well as Romanist — authorities 
to be of the utmost moment. They are religiously pre- 
served and followed by all Protestant Churches, in their 
observance of this most solemn rift, however, in minor 
matters and points of detail these Churches may other- 
wise differ. It is most remarkable that these words have 
been preserved for the use of Christ's people in the word 
of God, as recorded by no less than four of His inspired 
servants — by the Evangelists Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
and by the Apostle Paul, in the former of his epistles to 
the Church of Corinth (llth chapter). Now, in every one 
of these inspired accounts of the institution, the words re- 
ferred to are almost literally coincident. We transcribe 
tbem, as given in the Roman version — tho Vulgate, which, 
it will be remembered, is that one stamped by the Church 
of Rome with the mark of infallible accuracy and authority. 
Thus these words occur Mat. xxvi. 26 28: " Cceriantibus 
auiem eis, acccpit Jesus panem, ct benedixit, ac fregit, 
deditque discipulis suis et ait : accipito et comedite, Hoc 
est Corpus meum. 

"Et accipiens calicemgratias egit : et dedit illis, dicens ; 
bibite ex hoc omncs. 

" HlC EST ENIM SANGUIS MEUS NOVI TFSTAMENTI, 
O.UI PRO MULUS EFFUNDATUR IN RKMISSIONEM PECCA- 
TOROM." 

Such are our Lord's words of institution, and, marvellous 
to relate, the Church of Rome, most wantonly and wilfully, 
as it would seem, has corrupted them, in both instances. 
When pronouncing the words of consecration over tha 
bread, or rather the wafer, called the Host, the Roman 
priest is compelled to say, 

" Hoc est ENIM corpus meum," 
Where, as will at once be perceived, tho word enim is a 
purely gratuitous and unauthorized human introduction. 

In the case of the chalice, the prescribed form is as 
' ottows— a form found in no one of the inspired accounts 



